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THE INFANCY OF SPEECH 
By WILLIAM CHURCHILL 

Philology, after its first gropings to establish the method and 
its half century of establishing the fatherhood of the modern 
languages, has been halted at the irreducible primitive elements 
which it has discovered. The most recent activity has been ex- 
pended upon classification and the correction of systems. The 
inquiry into the beginning of the speech of man was blocked by 
the speech of beginning man, the root, as the result of diligent 
analysis. Below the root nothing could be imagined. The lines 
of inquiry led to nothing more primitive, therefore inquiry was 
brought to a stop. 

The root as the ultimate of philological study of the higher lan- 
guages is a vowel or a combination of vowel and consonant. Illus- 
trating by the use of a as the type of all vowels, m as the type of 
all consonants — and they are so early in evolution that they may 
stand for the parents of all of their class — the root possibilities 
are reducible to a, ma, am and mam. Of these a is common to 
man and vocal beasts, the last three are the sole and unique posses- 
sion of man among the primates, admitting as an at present unde- 
termined possibility that a slight possession of consonant ability 
may be found among the quadrumanes. At this point we long 
rested ; although we recognized that a purely vowel root might exist 
with its charge of meaning it was accepted as beyond peradventure 
that the root in which the consonant is involved is insusceptible of 
further reduction. 

Now comes a most important discovery out of Africa to assail 
this position. "We have a brilliant analysis of the speech of the 
Pangwe,* a language poised on the threshold of agglutinating 
speech, that is to say one step above the isolating or most primitive 
type of speech. We cite in full a translation of Mr. Tessmann's 
carefully prepared statement. 

' ' The stem of the present day monosyllables consists of consonant 
plus vowel. We have here three primordial consonants : palatal k, 

♦Die Pangwe. VBlkerkundliche Monographic elnes westafrikanischen Negerstammes. 
Ergebnisse der Lttbecker Pangwe-Expedition 1907-1909 und frflherer Forschungen 1904-1907. 
Von Gttnter Tessmann. Vol. 1: xxi and 275 pp. Vol. 2: 402 pp. Maps, ills., index. B. Was- 
muth A.-G., Berlin, 1918. Mk. 80, 2 vols. 11)4 x 8. 
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lingual t, labial b, and three primordial vowels which correspond 
in signification with the primordial consonants, namely a, i (e), and 
o (w). The signification at the point of origin lies as follows: with 
the combination k-a in the evaluation of the idea expressed by the 
word; with t-i(e) in its property; with b-o(u) in its relation. 
The primitive association between thought and sound may thus be 
stated : 

"1. Evaluation: anything which arises outside of my will yet 
which may be brought by me into harmony with my view; any- 
thing which opposes me as something hostile, or which I oppose; 
destiny; the past. 

"2. Property: anything which at the present moment is neutral 
to me, neither hostile nor friendly; the present. 

"3. Relation: anything that I wish or that repays my effort, my 
direction or my choice ; what is in a friendly attitude toward me or 
to which I am friendly; inclination; the future. 

"Warning of danger, for example, is an evaluation, therefore 
the gutturals of the warning apes, to which corresponds in origin 
the exclamation ka of the Pangwe expressing astonishment or alarm. 
The wish to possess an object is a relation, and we find it among the 
anthropoid apes on the edge of the lips and among the Pangwe the 
same. When one points at an object in order to possess it the point- 
ing of the finger does not signify relation but an evaluation in a 
hostile sense or a property, and in common intercourse is held 
unbecoming. ' ' 

Mr. Tessmann develops his thesis with great accuracy and with 
abundance of material proof, but we need here go no further than 
the foregoing statement. It will be seen that he has established 
sense-classes in the primitive root and that he has implied a speech 
community with the anthropoids. As a conclusion from investiga- 
tion based on a speech which has already reached the second stage 
this is as far as the student may venture. None the less it is a 
triumph in that it has passed beyond the barrier of the hitherto 
irreducible root. 

Tessmann is entitled to the fullest credit for his discovery. It 
is the product of his own fresh research. He deserves to rank 
among the pioneers of the new philology, that enthusiastic band 
devoted to the establishment of human speech as an integral chap- 
ter of the evolution of man. He is its second member. 

In this science I have established a priority of no more than 
eight years. I would not in the least detract from the credit of 
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the present discovery. My only advantage was that I began my 
studies upon speech yet more primitive, the isolating languages of 
Polynesia, and therefore made a start nearer the goal than the 
Pangwe agglutinants could afford. In a prolegomenon to this great 
topic I published a paper on "Root Reducibility in Polynesian" 
{American Journal of Philology, Vol. 27, p. 369). The sum of my 
conclusions was then that the vowel in speech, shared by us with 
the animal in its sense-expressive cry, carries the general sense of 
position in place and time relative to the speaker, to which manner 
is added by a growth in the controlled employment of intonation, 
and that the consonants which man alone possesses as modulants 
of the vowels have a coefficient value which particularizes the sense 
generalized in the vowel member of the root. I may say that con- 
tinued research has confirmed and enriched the conclusions at 
which I then arrived. 

A great value of this determination in the Pangwe lies in the 
fact that Tessmann was wholly unfamiliar with the earlier dis- 
covery and therefore reached his conclusion without prejudice. 
His was the distinct advantage that when he was conducting his 
investigation he was able to compare face to face the Pangwe with 
their fellow citizens of the trees, whereas in the Pacific study I was 
in the position of estimating the speech of anthropoids by inference. 
Tessmann has not ventured upon so broad a treatment as that in 
which I felt justified by the data upon which I worked, therefore 
his result is stated in more particular terms. But that result is the 
same. Primordial man has the use of vowels through his inherit- 
ance of the wholly vocalic animal cry ; he is acquiring the closures 
of the mouth organs out of which he may develop a fine array of 
consonants to serve as modulants of the diffuse vowel significations. 

Disregarding the question of priority, regarding the result of 
independent inquiry as the strongest measure of corroboration, it 
is a distinct pleasure to welcome Tessmann as an equal pioneer to 
the philology of the beginning man. For we need such arguments 
in order to convince formal and systematic philologists that the 
next great advance in the science is to be made through the tongue 
of the savage man who lives nearest the animal. 



